CHAPTER EIGHT

THOSE of us whom business or curiosity took to
Sulaco in these years before the first advent of the rail-
way can remember the steadying effect of the San
Tome mine upon the life of that remote province. The
outward appearances had not changed then as they
have changed since, as I am told, with cable cars
running along the streets of the Constitution, and
carriage roads far into the country, to Rincon and other
villages, where the foreign merchants and the Ricos
generally have their modern villas, and a vast railway
goods yard by the harbour, which has a quay-side, a
long range of warehouses, and quite serious, organized
labour troubles of its own.

Nobody had ever heard of labour troubles then. The
Cargadores of the port formed, indeed, an unruly
brotherhood of all sorts of scum, with a patron saint
of their own. They went on strike regularly (every
bull-fight day), a form of trouble that even Nostromo
at the height of his prestige could never cope with
efficiently; but the morning after each fiesta, before the
Indian market-women had opened their mat parasols
on the plaza, when the snows of Higuerota gleamed
pale over the town on a yet black sky, the appearance
of a phantom-like horseman mounted on a silver-grey
mare solved the problem of labour without fail. His
steed paced the lanes of the slums and the weed-grown
enclosures within the old ramparts, between the black,
lightless cluster of huts, like cow-byres, like dog-
kennels. The horseman hammered with the butt of a
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